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tions to Professor Stetson are here apparent. The way in which the 
author makes his suggestion bring this new factor of human experience 
of melody into harmony with the general trend of psychological theories 
is to be most highly commended. 

While one feels a certain lack of the feeling of " finality " on finishing 
the reading, yet there is something so inherently interesting about the 
book and so suggestive in the problems studied and the results attained 
that he must pronounce it a first-class piece of work. One could wish 
that the results might have been published sooner after the work was 
done or that the long interval between the experiments and the final 
publication might have been filled with other equally good experimental 
studies upon some of the problems hit upon. The suggestion of tonality 
as a complement to the Lipps-Meyer theory seems to be the best part. 
The author has shown himself free from prejudice in a field where 
empiricism, if not prejudice, plays a great role. He has nowhere forced 
his facts to fit hypotheses. It may not be a disparagement of a good 
piece of work to say that a wider range of observers should have been 
found and experimented upon, as the author suggests the great influence 
which habituation has upon melodic feeling. 

T. L. Bolton. 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Stoic and Epicurean. R. D. Hicks. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1910. Pp. xix + 412. 

It is not easy to resume a resume, and this book is a sober and com- 
pact resume in untechnical language of the history of four or five hun- 
dred years of ancient philosophy. The difficulty is enhanced for both the 
author and the reviewer by what is apparently the publisher's policy of 
excluding Greek. It is doubtless possible to obtain a considerable insight 
into the history of ancient philosophy through translations only. But a 
very little Greek is a great aid, and the use of the Greek originals of even 
twenty or thirty technical terms immensely facilitates the exposition of 
either the Aristotelian or the post-Aristotelian systems. If such terms 
were confined to foot-notes, they would add greatly to the value of the 
book for students without seriously offending the sensibilities of the 
general reader. 

Historical study can not escape the illusions of abstraction and per- 
sonification. The capitalized abstractions Platonism, Stoicism, Medieval- 
ism, Renaissance, Reformation, Enlightenment, compel us to conceive of 
ages, tendencies, and movements as single entities — as in a sense they are. 
Mr. Hicks distinguishes the teachings of the earlier and later Stoics as 
sharply as the plan of his book allows, and if I belabor the point it is not 
in censure of him, but because our estimate of the abstraction Stoicism 
depends upon it. Stoicism is the accidental name of a school, or perhaps 
rather a terminology and a literature of philosophy, which dominated the 
Graeco-Roman world during the five hundred years between Aristotle and 
the neo-Platonic revival. Big as it bulked in the centuries of its vogue, 
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there is a point of view from which it is a mere episode or temporary 
fashion of speech of no lasting significance for the human spirit in com- 
parison with the abiding suggestiveness of Plato and Aristotle. 

The literature of the first three centuries of Stoicism survives only in 
fragments which scholars have industriously collected, and in Oleanthes's 
pantheistic hymn to Zeus, which Mr. Hicks gives, not in Pater's clever 
adaptation as an Hebraic psalm, but in the uninspired rhymed transla- 
tion of the late Dr. James Adam. Prom the fragments of this early 
literature and the accounts of the systems given in Cicero and Plutarch, 
it seems probable that, apart from a certain mood and temper in the ac- 
ceptance of life, the originality of the founders of Stoicism was, as Cicero 
hints, of the kind which George Eliot says " mistakes its ignorance for 
a creative dissidence." Stoic hylozoism and pantheism is implicit in the 
pre-Socratics and in Plato's " Timaeus." The Stoic ethics is the ideal- 
izing and ascetic mood of Plato's " Gorgias," " Phaedo," and " Republic," 
overstrained by pedantry and then relaxed by casuistry. The Stoic 
theodicee and teleology, like that of Leibnitz and Malebranche, is antici- 
pated in Plato's " Laws." The Stoic logic and psychology add little to 
Aristotle but refinements of terminology and superfluous distinctions. 
The Stoic physics is a mixture of Heraclitus and Aristotle that has little 
significance for the history of science. Our estimate of the value of this 
early Stoicism will depend largely on the extent of our interest in system- 
building and coining of terminology. Two things only give Stoicism its 
hold on the modern imagination : First, its association with the noblest type 
of Roman character in the lives of the Stoic worthies of the later Roman 
republic and early empire — a Cato, a Thrasea, a Musonius; and, second, 
the extant later secondary Platonizing Stoic literature of edification in 
the writings of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, of whom Mr. 
Hicks's fourth chapter, on " The Teaching of the Later Stoics," gives an 
excellent account. 

To Epicurus Mr. Hicks devotes three chapters. The first, " Epicurus 
and Hedonism," consists largely of translations from the philosophic letters 
of Epicurus, preserved in the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius, and of the 
" Golden Maxims," concluding with interesting parallels between Epicurus 
and the two great modern hedonistic utilitarians, Jeremy Bentham and 
Herbert Spencer. The second chapter, on " The Atomic Theory," includes 
the little Mr. Hicks has to say of the Epicurean psychology and the poem 
of Lucretius on " The Nature of Things." The statement on p. 205, that 
" the mechanical explanation of nature was abandoned by Plato and Aris- 
totle ... in favor of a teleological system," is the conventional view 
from Bacon down, but is misleading, for Plato certainly, and perhaps for 
Aristotle. They superposed teleological on mechanical explanation, but 
Plato never and Aristotle rarely substituted the one for the other. They 
were ready to admit all mechanical explanations available and to encour- 
age the quest for more; they merely refused to accept atomistic material- 
ism as the ultimate ontology. The notion that Platonism was an anti- 
scientific school of thinking, as compared, for example, with Epicurean- 
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ism, is a superstition of the orators of modern science derived from Bacon 
and Macaulay. In attempting to translate and interpret Diogenes 
Laertius, X., 58 ff., on the minimum vicibile, Mr. Hicks shows great cour- 
age, justified by substantial success. His defense of the declination of the 
atoms against Guyau I do not understand. The swerving of the atoms is 
distinctly postulated by Lucretius, both to account for their coming in 
contact and also to make possible the freedom of the will. As a scientific 
speculation, it is precisely on a par with Professor James's suggestion 
that free will might without exercising force or exposing itself to detec- 
tion suspend decision long enough to enable our better nature to get in its 
work. But Mr. Hicks insists that, " Great as is the departure from the 
true doctrine of mechanical necessity, . . . this is a very different thing 
from calling in spontaneity as a principle in nature" (p. 261). 

The chapter on " The Epicurean Religion " assumes that the Epi- 
cureans seriously believed in their faineant gods, and that Democritus 
also believed in the real existence of the " daemons " whose atomic images 
present themselves to the mind in dreams. Supplementary chapters 
sketch the history of ancient scepticism and eclecticism. Thus the work 
as a whole fills the gap between Aristotle and Neo-Platonism and well 
fulfills its function in the series of which it is a part. A useful select 
bibliography is appended. 

Paul Shokey. 

University of Chicago. 
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ARCHIV FUR STSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. XVI. Band, 
Heft 3. August, 1910. The Psychology of Belief (pp. 294r-309) : J. 
Lindsay. - The psychology of belief as presented by Spinoza, Hume, and, 
in our time, by James, Rickert, Wundt, and others, prompts the conclusion 
that belief is not a mere reality-feeling, but the asserting of what is on 
the logical side a judgment, a determination. The psychology of belief 
is the psychology of human power, life. Henri Bergsons metaphysische 
Grundanschauung (pp. 310-320) : H. Prager. - Bergson in his highly in- 
teresting " Einfiihrung in die Metaphysische " admits as possible only two 
attitudes toward the absolute: (1) the relative, symbolic where the object, 
I being outside of it, is viewed in relation, as it were, to a system of coor- 
dinates and is symbolized in an image, concept; (2) the intuitive whereby 
I penetrate into the object itself, reaching its very essence as unity. Thus, 
the metaphysics rests on psychology, their respective places are obvious : the 
latter is analytic, the former a most interested science whose center is the 
essence of the individual. From intuition one can reach to analysis, but 
never vice versa. Manifestly, metaphysics is no system, no abstraction, 
but intuition of the essence of the inner duration. Die Seele (pp. 321- 
331) : F. L. Denckmann. - Man is a person, for in his cells a soul is seated 
that is not subject to mutation (though conditioned thereby), and that 



